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Havelock's bitter chagrin, that the command would be given to Sir
James Outram. On September 15th Outram joined Havelock at
Cawnpur, but with a ehivaby rare even in the annals of the most
chivalrous service in the world, he refused to supersede his comrade
until the work for which he had so long and so splendidly laboured,
should have been accomplished. " The Major-General (Outram) in
gratitude for, and admiration of the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by
General Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank
on the occasion, and will accompany the force to Lucknow in his
civil capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oudh, tendering his military
services to General Haveloek as a volunteer." So ran the general
order of September 16th. Three days later Havelock recommenced
his march at the head of 3,000 men. Barely sufficient, but splendidly
handled, they won their way through, and after two days' continuous
fighting on the outskirts of the city, Havelock joined hands with
Inglis on September 25th. But the relief had cost him 700 men,
including General Neill; he was not strong enough to bring out the
garrison with safety, and in his turn, therefore, Havelock found
himself besieged m the Residency.
There-         When Sir Colin Campbell reached India in August to take over
*ke supreme command the prospects for his countrymen looked black
indeed.    Delhi   was   untaken;    Lucknow   unrelieved;     Cawnpur
doubtfully held by Havelock.    For two months Campbell was busily
employed in collecting men and transports and sending them to the
front; he left Calcutta himself on October 27th, and reached Cawnpur
on November 3rd.    On the 9th he set out for the relief of Lucknow.
~~~ "He-attacked the city with 5,000 men on the 14th, and after a series
of difficult but brilliant actions, he joined hands with Outram and
Havelock on the 17th.    By the 22nd Campbell had withdrawn the
garrison in safety, but the lustre of a great military achievement was
dimmed by the death in the Palace of the Alambagh of the gallant
Havelock (Nov. 24th).    Leaving Outram to hold that strongly fortified
post, Campbell then hurried back to Cawnpur.    He was only just in
time to avert disaster.    During his absence a large body of mutineers
from the Maratha State of Gwalior had joined hands with the forces
led by two of the most formidable opponents we had ever to encounter
in the Mutiny war.    The one was Tantia Topi, the brilliant lieutenant
of Nana Sahib, the other was the Ranf of Jhansi, the Joan of Arc of
the Hindu mutineers.   The rebels attacked Cawnpur in force, and
General Windham, whom Sir Colin had left in command was driven
back into his entrenchments.    Urgent messages were despatched to
the Commander-m-Chief.   Impeded though he was by the sick and
wounded rescued from Lucknow^ the latter marched with all possible
speed.    On December 5th he sent off the convoy to Allahabad, and
on the 6th he attacked the rebels in Cawnpur, and smote them hip
and thtgh.    Cawnpur was saved, and the mutineers, flying before the